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THE GRADUATES OF 1983 AND 1973: 

Their Postgraduate Studies, Occupations, 
and Impressions of UC Davis 

EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



* Preparation for postgraduate work is important to UC Davis undergrad- 
uates. One-third of baccalaureate degree holders enroll immediately in a 
postgraduate degree or credential program; an additional 30% enter graduate 
sciool within eleven years of graduation. Twenty-five percent of those who 
continued their education hold more than one degree. 

* Between one-quarter (1983) to one-third (1973) of graduates choose UC 
Davis for their first postgraduate program. 

* Over three-quarters of 1983 al umni who enrol 1 ed i n graduate programs 
rate their undergraduate preparation as very good or more than adequate. 
Students entering professional schools or studying for doctoral degrees are 
especially likely to rate their preparation as being more than adequate. 

* About 58% of 1983 degree recipients accepted full-time jobs upon gradu- 
ation. Their average annual salary was $18,400 ($16,070 for women, $20,904 
for meh). Ninety-five percent of male graduates from 1973 are employed 
fulNtime, as are 56% of female graduates. Their mean annual salary is 
$35,716, about $15,000 higher than that reported in 1980. 

* Nine out of ten 1983 respondents employed full-time report that their 
undergraduate education prepared them adequately to very wel 1 for their 
current occupations. Over 70% of these respondents report finding jchs in 
their chosen fields; only 18% are working in areas not related to their 
majors. 

* Recent alumni report high levels of interaction with faculty during 
their undergraduate years. Over three-quarters of 1983 respondents met with 
faculty during office hours, had discussions with faculty outside of class, 
discussed career plans and sought academic advice from faculty. Close to 
half report having worked with faculty members on research projects. Fewer 
than 10% of respondents were dissatisfied with the accessibility and help- 
fulness of faculty in their undergraduate majors. 

* Overall, 1983 respondents are satisfied with their undergraduate cur- 
riculum. If they were able to do it over, only 12% would choose another 
institution; less than one-quarter would select a different major. The most 
frequently identified change respondents would make would be to take greater 
advantage of internships. This finding is true in spite of the fact that a 
majority of respondents had worked in at least one internship as undergrad- 
uates. 

* Over 80% of 1983 respondent* report being satisfied or very satisfied 
with their undergraduate experience at UC Davis. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Background 

Students and parents alike have come increasingly to view the choice of 
college as an investment decision. They seek the institution that will 
offer the best return on the investment of their time, labor and capital. 
The University can assist potential applicants to select a college by accu- 
rately representing student outcomes, including students 1 satisfaction with 
their undergraduate experiences. 

The "fit" between a student and the institution is important to both 
because of the strong relationship between goodnes. -of-f it and persistence 
to degree. A growing body of research strongly suggests that the extent to 
which a college responds to the needs, abi^-'ties and goals of its students 
affects student achievement and satisfaction. Alumni ratings provide a 
unique measure of an institution's ability to respond .0 the needs and 
interests of its students and to provide for them a high quality undergrad- 
uate education. 

For these reasons, and because Federal and State agencies often request 
data on employment and income of degree recipients, alumni surveys are 
conducted regularly by UC Davis and focus on students 1 postgraduate educa- 
tion, occupations, and retrospective opinions about their undergraduate 
experirnce. 

In 1977, 1980 and 1984, Student Affairs Research and Information 
studied bachelor's degree recipients from UC Davis. Each study included a 
survey of the previous year's graduates (1976, 1979, 1983) and one of the 
class of 1973. These surveys provide students and the campus with valuable 
information on the postgraduate outcomes and reflections of degree recip- 
ients. 



Study Object i ves 

The primary objectives of this report on alumni outcomes are: 

1) To assess the extent to which the graduates of 1973 and 1983 have pursued 
postgraduate education; 

2) To examine occupational outcomes, including types of careers pursued and 
sal aries, and 

3) To explore recent graduates' attitudes toward their undergraduate majors, 
faculty, and education in general. 



1 e 



Methods 



This report analyzes results collected from two survey instruments: 
first, a tour-page questionnaire (Appendix A), sent in May 1984 to al I 
graduates of calendar year 1983; second, a short post card update on post- 
graduate education and occupations (Appendix B), sent to graduates of calen- 
dar year 1973. Responses were received from 60% of 1983 bachelor's degree 
recipients and 48% of 1973 graduates. Estimates from the 1980 and 1977 
alumni studies indicate that from 5% to 10% of graduates never receive sur- 
veys due to incorrect addresses; thus the effective response rates to the 
recent survey are probably higher. Where appropriate, findings of the 1 98(r 
and 1977^ surveys are included for comparison. 

Graduates of over 100 different undergraduate majors belonging to 12 
fields of study returned questionnaires (Appendix C). A complete descrip- 
tion of survey procedures and of .he sample and respondent population are 
provided in Appendix D. Analyses of potential sources of response bias 
indicate that respondents are representative of their classes in terms of 
gender, ethnicity and major; nevertheless, caution should be used in gen- 
eralizing the findings in this study to an entire graduating cless. 



A Th? Graduates of J^79 and ^1973^ Thei r Postgraduate Studies, Occupations, 
and Impression s of U(T~Davis , Student Affairs Research and Information, June 
1981. 

^The Recent Graduates of the Uni versity of Cal i fornia, Davis , Student Af- 
fairs Research and Information, June 1978. 

^A field of study consists of a group of related majors as identified in the 
UC Davis Academic Plan. For instance, "Fine Arts" includes respondents from 
Art, Art History, Art Studio, Dramatic Art, and Music 
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POSTGRADUATE EDUCATION 



Most students who choose UC Davis do so with educational aspirations 
beyond the baccalaureate degree. In a 1984 telephone survey of admitted 
applicants, 4 70% of respondents reported plans to pursue postgraduate 
studies, a finding consistent with earlier research on the educational 
aspirations of entering freshmen. ^ The alumni studies conducted to date 
confirm that, for the most part, UC Davis graduates are successful in ful- 
filling their aspirations. 

A comparison of 1973 UC Davis graduates four, seven and eleven years 
after graduation shows the following pattern of postgraduate degree attain- 
ment: 

Years Since Graduation: Four Seven Eleven 
Percent Holding a 

Postgraduate Degree: 35% 52% 58% 



Degree Progress— Eleven Years After Graduation 

As reflected in Table 1, almost two-thirds of 1973 bachelor's degree 
recipients have earned a postgraduate degree or credential, or are currently 
enrolled in a program that will award them one. 



TABLE 1 

ADVANCED DEGREE PROGRESS OF 1973 GRADUATES 
(in percent of graduates) 



CHARACTERISTIC 


Men 

(n=573) 


Women 
(n=610) 


Total 
(n=1183) 


Hold One or 
More Degrees 


61% 


55% 


58% 


Currently in 
Degree Program* 


9 


10 


9 


Currently Hoi d 
or Pursuing Degree 


65 


60 


62 



Includes 57 respondents (5%) already holding one postgraduate degree. 



The Col lege Selection Process of Fres hmen Admitted to UC Davis: The Range 
of Choice , Student Affai rs Research and Information, March 1985. 

5 The Class of 1980 as Entering Freshmen , Student Affairs Research and Inlor- 
mation, TTay 1979. 
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T he data on Table 1 indicate that a larger proportion of men (5%) than 
women have attained or are pursuing a postgraduate degree. This difference 
is smaller than that observed in the 1980 survey. At thdt time, 63% of 
mal? respondents had attained or were pursuing graduate degrees as compared 
with only 55% of female respondents. In the four years nnce the last 
survey* women have re-entered qraduate programs in larger nu.nbers than men 
bdt have yet to equal them in overall degree attainment. 

The highest degrees earned or in progress for 1973 graduates are shown 
in Table 2 below. Graduates are counted only once in this table; for 
example, an individual with a master's degree and a doctorate appears only 
under the Doctorate category. 6 As of spring 1984, approximately 25% of the 
respondents included in this table held more than one postgraduate degree. 



TABLE 2 

DISTRIBUTION OF HIGHEST DEGREES EARNED BY 1973 GRADUATES 
(in percent of graduates who continued their education) 



Years Since Graduation 
Men Women Total 





Seven 


El even 


Seven Eleven 


Seven 


El even 


DEGREE 


(n=381) 


(n-374) 


(n=322) (n= 


364) 


(n-703) 


(n=738) 


Master 


46% 


40% 


43% 


44% 


45% 


42% 


Teaching Credential 


13 


9 


43 


30 


26 


19 


Doctorate 


7 


21 


2 


7 


5 


14 


Law 


14 


10 


2 


4 


9 


7 


Medicine 


7 


8 


2 


2 


5 


5 


Vet Medicine 


7 


7 


2 


3 


5 


5 


Other 1 


5 


6 


6 


10 


6 


8 



Includes medical, business and other credentials. 



As the data above indicate, between 1980 and 1984 the number of earned 
doctorates tripled for both men and women. This change reflects the longer 
time period to degree for graduates in these programs. Graduates who had 
completed a doctoral degree program by spring 1984 took an average of 7.6 
years beyond rereiving their bachelor's degree to do so. 

A second major change sint° the last survey is a decrease in the 
percent of all respondents reporting teaching credentials as their highest 
degree earned. Seven percent of the graduates holding teaching credentials 
in 1980 earned an additional advanced degree by spring 1984. 



°An exception is made for doctors, lawyers and other professionals who have 
earned advanced degrees within their professions; they are counted only in 
the professional categories. 



Master's degrees were most frequently reported as the highest degree 
earned. This finding was true for men in earlier alumni surveys, but rep- 
resents a shift by women primarily away from holding teaching credentials as 
their highest degree. 

Acquisition of degrees higher than a master's degree remains more 
common for men than for women. In particular, men with MDs outnumber women 
4 to 1, with doctorates 3 to 1, and with JDs and DVMs over 2 to 1. 

Because three-quarters of female respondents indicate that a master's 
degree or teaching credential is their highest degree earned, it is not 
surprising that over 40% of them report completing advanced degrees within 
two years of their baccalaureates. C.'y 23% of male respondents completed 
their highest degrees within the same time period. Two-thirds of both male 
and female ;espondents completed their highest degrees (to date) within five 
years of graduation. In spring 1984, 9% of the class of 1973 were in 
school, half working toward a first postgraduate degree. 

The 1980 survey results indicate that graduates in Animal Sciences, 
Biological Sciences, Letters, and Physical Sciences were more likely than 
average to enroll in graduate school within seven years of college. Four 
years later the same pattern holds; 72% of Physical Sciences graduates, 71% 
of Biological Sciences graduates, 66% of Letters graduates, and 63% of 
Animal Sciences graduates have earned at least one postgraduate degree or 
credential as compared with 58% of all respondents. Appendix E contains 
data on degree attainment by field of study and major. 

Education was the most common field in which 1973 graduates earned 
higher degrees; 18% of respondents (over three times as many women as men) 
earned degrees in this field. Appendix F lists advanced degree fields by 
gender. For men, degrees were earned most frequently in human health (18%), 
business (11%), engineering (11%), and law (11%). For women, the most 
frequently chosen degree fields were education (28%), social science (14%), 
human health (12%) and business (10%). 

The University of California awards most of the postgraduate degrees 
earned by UC Davis graduates (see Table 3 below). Almost half (45%) of the 
degrees earned by 1973 graduates were from the UC system. UC Davis is the 
campus most frequently chosen for postgraduate work by graduates; 30% of 
their graduate degrees were earned at their alma mater. 



TABLE 3 

SOURCE OF POSTGRADUATE DEGREES AND CREDENTIALS 



HELD BY 
(in 


1973 UC DAVIS GRADUATES 
percent of degrees) 






University of California 


Other California Schools 


Out-of- 




Davis Other 


State Private 


State 


Other 


30% 15% 


21% 12% 


18% 


4% 



0 



5 

10 



Degree Enrol 1ment--0ne Year After Gradu ation 



One in three graduates enroll within one year of graduation in a pro- 
gran, that will grant them an advanced aegree or credential; nine out of ten 
of those enroll full-time. For recent alumni, women (34%) are as likely as 
men (35%) to enroll in postgraduate work immediately upon graduation. The 
types of degrees pursued as of spring 1984 are shown on Table 4 below. 



TABLE 4 

DEGREES IN PROGRESS FOR 1983 GRADUATES 
(in percent of graduates continuing their education) 





Men 


Women 


Tctal 


DEGREE 


(n=268) 


(n=317) 


(n=585) 


Master 


37% 


38% 


38% 


Teaching Credential 


6 


19 


13 


Medicine 


19 


7 


13 


Doctorate 


12 


8 


10 


Law 


13 


6 


9 


Vet Medicine 


2 


5 


3 


Other 1 


11 


17 


14 



Includes medical, business and other credentials. 



Overall, one in four of the graduates included in Table 4 is studying 
medicine, veterinary medicine, or law. Although male graduates are still 
more likely than females to pursue degrees in medicine and law, the differ- 
ence in initial degree enrollment in these programs is less than the dif- 
ference in professional degree attainment eleven years after graduation (see 
Table 2 above). 

Another 25% of graduates enroll for teaching credentials or credentials 
in medical technology, dietetics or business. Fewer recent graduates are 
pursuing teaching credentials immediately upon graduation than reported in 
previous studies. Approximately 19% of 1973 graduates who hold postgraduate 
degrees have a teaching credential as their highest degree earned; an addi- 
tional 7% hold a teaching credential together with another advanced degree. 
Most of these credentials were earned within two years of graduation. The 
fact that only half as many (13%) 1983 graduates enrolled initially in 
teaching credential programs suggests that the popularity of these programs 
is declining. This pattern is particularly striking for women; 39% of 1973 
female graduates holding one or more advanced degrees earned a teaching 
credential. Only 19% of 1983 female graduates were pursuing a teaching 
credential at tht time of this survey. This finding suggests that unless 
graduates choose at a later point to enroll in teacher credential programs, 
concerns about shortages of highly qualified teachers for grades K-12 in 
California may be well founded. 
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The remaining 50% of graduates initially enroll in master's or doctoral 
degree programs. Table 5 below lists their fields of postgraduate study. 



TABLE 5 

GRADUATE FIELDS OF STUDY FOR 1983 GRADUATES 
(in percent of graduates pursuing master's or doctoral degrees) 





Men 


Women 


Total 


FIELD OF STUDY 


(n=132) 


(n=145) 


(n=277) 


Social Sciences 
Engineering* 
Biological Sciences* 


16% 


21% 


19% 


26 


7 


16 


12 


14 


13 


Business 

Math and Physical Sciences* 


14 


11 


12 


11 


10 


11 


Health Fields 


9 


13 


11 


Food, Nutrition «nd 








Consumer Sciences 


5 


11 


8 


Arts, Humanities 


2 


7 


4 


Agriculture 


5 


3 


4 


Education 


1 


4 


3 



Fi el d in which women are considered underrepresanted in the UC Davis Grad- 
uate Division. 



Almost four times as many men as women pursue graduate degrees in 
engineering, while more wc^en seek advanced degrees in social sciences than 
in other fields. However, it appears that women who chose nontradi tional 
fields of study as undergraduates are as 1 ikely as men to pursue graduate 
work in thr->e fields. For example, if only graduates holding bachelor's 
degrees in wngineering are considered eligible for graduate study in that 
field, then women are as likely as men to pursue graduate work (20% vs. 
18%). Amore striking pattern is true of women with bachel or's degrees in 
Mathematics and Physical Sciences (58% vs. 41%) and Biological Sciences (12% 
vs. 6%). Because women from ^hese fields are as likely as men to enroll in 
graduate school, efforts to increase female representation in these under- 
graduate majors could have significant impact in increasing their represen- 
tation in nontradi tional graduate programs and, perhaps ultimately, in 
eligibility pools for faculty hiring. 



1983 graduates pursuing postgraduate studies come from a variety of 
undergraduate majors. Graduates from the Biological Sciences, Dietetics and 
Human Development are more likely t 1 an all respondents to go immediately to 
graduate school. Appendix G contains data on degree enrollment by major and 
undergraduate field of study. 
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Graduates continue to choose UC Davis most frequently as the school for 
;heir initial postgraduate work (see Table 6 below). One quarter of the 
1983 graduate * pursuing their education remained at Davis. However, the 
numbers who do so are decreasing somewhat as more graduates select Califor- 
nia State Universities, California private universities, and schools out of 
state. 



TABLE 6 

SCHOOLS ATTENDED FOR FIRST POSTGRADUATE DEGREE 
(in percent of graduates who continued their education) 



Year of Graduation 
1973 1976 1979 1983 

SCHOOL (n=804) (n=484) (n=419) (n=585) 



University of California 


44% 


45% 


49% 


37% 


UC Davis 


(31) 


(29) 


(36) 


(25) 


Cal ifornia Pri vate 


15 


19 


14 


17 


California State University 


20 


14 


11 


17 


Out-of-State 


15 


20 


17 


20 


Other 


4 


3 


10 


9 



Source: 1977, 1980, 1984 Surveys of Graduates; 1973 respondents were four 
years out of col lege; 1976, 19)9, and 1983 graduates were one year out. 



Female graduates are more likely than male graduates to remain at UC 
Davis for their initial postgraduate work. Of the 147 recent graduates 
choosing to remain at UC Davis, 63% were women. Larger numbers of men 
attend private universities in California (22% vs. 12%) and go out of state 
to school (24% vs. 17%). 

1983 alumni were asked to rate the extent to which they perceived their 
undergraduate work at UC Davis prepared them for their postgraduate studies. 
Graduates were in their first year of postgraduate work when they answered 
the question. Response options ranged from 1^ (very wel 1 prepared) to j> 
(poorly prepared). The mean rating for all respondents was 1.71, more than 
hal fway between 1_ (very wel 1 prepared) and 2 (more than adequately pre- 
pared). These positive perceptions are slighTly higher than those of 1979 
graduates (mean rating = 1.79). 

High ratings of undergraduate preparation are reported by graduates 
from al 1 majors. There are only smal 1 differences in the mean ratings of 
graduates from different majors, ranging from 1.3 for graduate of Dietetics 
and Physiology to 1.9 for graduates of Animal Science and Economics. There 
were no statistically significant differences (p < .05) in mean ratings of 
graduate school preparation among any of the undergraduate majors, nor were 
there differences in perceptions based on gender. However, there were 
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differences in preparedness ratings based on type of postgraduate work. As 
the data on Table 7 below indicate, graduates studying for doctorates and 
for professional degrees have the most positive perceptions of their under- 
graduate preparation. 



TABLE 7 

1983 GRADUATES 1 RATINGS CF PREPARATION FOR POSTGRADUATE STUDIES 

BY DEGREE PROGRAM 
(in percent of graduates continuing their education) 



Preparedness Rating 
Less Than More Than 

DEGREE PROGRAM n Adequate/Poor Adequate Adequate/Well 



Teaching Credential 


69 


0% 


19% 


82% 


Master 


214 


2 


21 


78 


Doctorate 

Professional Decree 1 


30 


0 


7 


93 


157 


1 


12 


87 



A Includes MD, DVM, DDi, a, .1 JD programs, and doctorates in optometry, phar- 
macy, podiatry, and chiropractic. 



A further indication of preparedness for postgraduate studies is 
performance on standardized tests. Tests, such as the Graduate Record 
Examination (GRE), the Medical Colleges Admission Test (MCAT), and the Law 
School Admission Test (LSAT), are widely used by graduate and professional 
school ?dmissions officers tc help determine applicant aptitude. Table 8 
shows r „ent UC Davis and U. S. national averages on these examinations. 



TABLE 8 

COMPARISON OF UC DAVIS AND NATIONAL 
MEAN SCORES ON GRADUATE SCHOOL ADMISSIONS TESTS 



EXAMINATION SCORES 
GRE GRE GRE 

STUDENTS VERBAL QUANTITATIVE ANALYTICAL MCAT LoAT 



UC Davis 530 614 600 10.1 33.78 

U.S. 492 546 535 8.6 31.60 



Note: These are applicant scores; scores of accepted students are higher. 
Source: UC Davis Advising Services, 1983-1984 data. 



CAREER OUTCOMES 



Eleven Years After Graduation 

The most recent survey of 1973 bachelor's degree alumni asked for in 
update on the types of jobs currently held by them and their annual sal- 
aries. Overal 1 , about 95% of the men and 56% of the women were employed 
ful 1-time at the time of the survey. Over half of the remaining female 
respondents were working part-time; 19% indicated that they were occupied 
full-time in the home. Among respondents employed full-time, 17% of the men 
and 12% of the women were sr 1 f-empl oyed. 

The survey did not ask alumni why or how they came to be working in 
certain professions, nor did it collect data on explanatory variables fc~ 
sal ary, such as time in the 1 abor market. Consequently, the results cap- 
ture! below provide only a general descriptive picture of the career choices 
made by UC Davis alumni at one point in time. 

Tabl e 9 shows that the most frequently -sported jobs for 1973 alumni 
were in business, including the areas of finance, insurance, nurchasing, 
public relations and sales. Eighteen percent of graduates were working in 



TABLE 9 

PRIMARY CAREER AREAS AND MEAN ANNUAL SALARIT . OF 
1973 GRADUATES EMPLOYED FULL-TIME 



CAREER 
AREA 


n 


Percent 


Cumul ati ve 
Percent 


Mean Annual 
Sal ary 1 


Business 


157 


18% 


18% 


$46,807 


Professions 2 


132 


15 


33 


50,783 


Education 


123 


14 


47 


23,357 


Ei.ginaering 


90 


10 


57 


42,288 


Scientific researcher 










jr technician 


86 


10 


67 


29,501 


Government analyst 










or administrator 


27 


3 


70 


33,232 


Farm, fishery, forest 










owner or manager 


25 


3 


73 


35,526 


Social, welfare worker 


24 


3 


76 


23,762 


Computer programmer, 










analyst 


2 s 


3 


79 


31,387 


Medical , isntal 










technician 


21 


2 


81 


29,759 


Al 1 Other Areas 










(30 occupations) 


178 


19 


100 


27,350 



Approximately 15% of respondents did not provide salary data. 
^Primarily physicians, veterinarians, dentists and attorneys. 
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these areas, earning the second highest mean annual sal ary ( $46,807). The 
next most frequently reported career category, professional, includes 
primarily physicians, veterinarians, dentists, and attorneys. This group 
earns the highest mean annual salary ($50,783), Teachers and school adminis- 
trators represent the third largest category of occupations but earn the 
lowest salaries of all 1973 graduates ($23,357). Jobs in these three areas 
—business, professions, and education— account for about half of the full- 
time employment of 1973 alumni. 

Appendix H lists all of the occupations and salaries of 1973 graduates 
employed full-time. Approximately 65 occupations are represented. Mean 
annual salaries range from $12,000 to $15,000 for artists and veterinary 
assistants to over $60,000 for physicians and business executives. The 
overal 1 annual mean salary reported by 1973 graduates is $35,716, about 
$15,000 higher than that reported in 1980. 

Another way of looking at salary data is by highest level of education. 
Table 10 below lists the mean annual salaries of graduates by their highest 
level of education. The highest salaries are earned by graduates with 
professional degrees. 7 Together, they earn from $11,000 to $15,000 more per 
year than graduates with BAs, MAs, and PhDs, and $20,000 to $26,000 more 
per year than graduates with teaching credentials. 



TABLE 10 

MEAN Mid MEDIAN ANNUAL SALARIES OF 1973 GRADUATES EMPLOYED FULL-TIME 
BY HIGHEST DEGREE EARNED AND GENDER 



CHARACTERISTIC 


BA 


Highest Degree 
Teaching 

Credential MA/MS 


PhD 


Prof. 


MEN 
Mean Salary 
Median Salary 


$38,984 
33,838 


$26,537 
25,125 


$39,964 
34,800 


$34,656 
31,560 


$51,303 
41,900 


WOMEN 
Mean Salary 
Meidan Salary 


26,726 
23,987 


22,200 
21,450 


29,138 
26,725 


29,828 
25,150 


44,277 
40,050 


TOTAL 
Mean Salary 
Median Salary 


34,399 
29,993 


2^,872 
22,500 


35,190 
30,033 


33,187 
30,450 


49,910 
41,900 



Note: The sample sizes for salary data are all over 20, with the exception 
of women with PhDs (n=14). 



'Salaries by the career category "Professions" do not equal salaries earned 
by those with professional degrees because of the number of graduates 
working outside of their professions. This finding holds true for other 
groups of graduates as well. 
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This finding is consistent with data on Table 9 and Appendix H, which 
show occupations that require professional training as a prerequisite com- 
mand the highest salaries. Professional degree holders share many common 
characteristics. Most of them went immediately into graduate school upon 
completing their baccalaureates; almost three-quarters of them completed 
their degrees within five years of their baccalaureates. Not surprisingly, 
given their ages and years spent in postgraduate training, most of these 
graduates (with the exception or a few attorneys) are currently working 
within their respective professions. 

Three-quarters of respondents holding teaching credentials as their 
highest degrees work as elementary and secondary school teachers, and earn 
the lowest salaries. Again this finding is consistent with the data on 
Table 9 and Appendix H, which indicate that school teachers earn about 
$12,000 less than the average annual salary of all respondents. Those 
respondents who hold teaching credentials but are not working as school 
teachers earn $29,231 as compared with $22,295 for secondary school teachers 
and $21,777 for elementary school teachers. The differential for men is 
especially high. $34,017 vs. $23,981. 

There is little overall difference in the mean or median annual sal- 
aries earned by respondents holding baccalaureate, master's, or doctoral 
degrees. This finding most likely reflects a shorter time in the labor 
market fnr doctoral degree recipients, most of whom earned their degrees 
between 1979 and 1983. About half of doctoral degree recipients are em- 
ployed by universities in teaching or research positions. Their average 
salary is $27,050; $21,938 for graduates in research or postdoctoral posi- 
tions; $29,069 for those employed as assistant professors or lecturers. 
These salaries are considerably lower than those reported by PhDs working in 
industry or self-employed. Their annual salaries averaged $38,709, somewhat 
higher than salaries of MA and BA degree holders in similar positions. 
Three-quarters of the PhDs employed outside of higher education hold degrees 
in Engineering, Math/Physical Sciences, or Biological Sciences— areas in 
which candidates for the professoriate are becoming increasingly scarce. 

Table 10 also indicates that female graduates across all degree cate- 
gories earn lower salaries than males. Caution should be used in interpre- 
tirg this finding, however, particularly because these women (most now in 
thoir early to mid thirties) are likely to have stopped out of the labor 
market to bear and raise children or to have made career choices compatible 
with those responsibilities. Tests for differences in mean salaries earned 
by men and women in each degree category show no statistically significant 
(p < .05) differences in the mean salaries of professional or doctoral 
degree holders based on gender, but significant differences exist between 
the earnings of men and women with BAs, MAs and teaching credentials. 

The similarity in salaries of men and women with professional and 
doctoral degrees suggests that women who have invested considerable amounts 
of time and money in postgraduate education, and who command large salaries, 
face higher opportunity costs for leaving the labor market. Consequently, 
they may postpone chi 1 d rear i ng or make the same career and f ami 1 y trade- 
offs as their male counterparts. This supposition is consistent with the 
finding that almost al 1 of the women in these degree categories were em- 
ployed full-time at the time of the survey, as contrasted with slightly less 
than half of the women with BAs or teaching credentials. 
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One Year After Graduation 

Although students choose to attend college for a variety of reasons, 
the cognitive skills they develop should help them to perform meaningful 
work after graduation. There are many components to employment opportunity 
for recent graduates besides job type and salary; these include the length 
of time it takes to secure employment, whether the work is in a field of 
choice, and if employment is related to major field of study. 

Upon graduation, 58% of 1983 graduates accepted full-time employment; 
88% of these graduates obtained jobs within four months of graduation. 
Table 11 below lists their initial career paths and mean annual salaries. 

TABLE 11 

INITIAL CAREER AREAS AND MEAN ANNUAL SALARIES OF 
1983 GRADUATES EMPLOYED FULL-TIME 



CAREER 






Cumul ati ve 


Mean Anni 


AREA 


n 


Percent 


Percent 


Sal ary 1 


Scientific researcher 










or technician 


214 


2U 


2U 


$16,659 


Engineering 


176 


18 


39 


26,685 


Business managers, 










trainees, analysts 


171 


17 


56 


19,088 


Retail sales staff 










(non-managerial ) 


65 


6 


62 


14,049 


CI erical , secretarial 










staff 


50 


5 


67 


13,953 


Computer programmer, 










analyst 


34 


3 


70 


23,144 


Unski 1 1 ed worker 


33 


3 


73 


12,657 


Administrator, analyst 


25 


2 


75 


19,280 


Social, welfare worker 


22 


2 


77 


9,984 


Farm, fishery or forest 










manager or worker 


19 


2 


79 


17,957 


Ski 1 1 ed craftsman 


19 


2 


81 


18,337 


Mil itary officer 


17 


2 


83 


18,418 


Al 1 Other Areas 










(24 occupations) 


157 


17 


100 


14,618 



Approximately 5% of respondents did not provide salary data. 



Occupations in science, engineering and business account for 56% of all 
full-time jobs held by 1983 graduates. The largest group of graduates hold 
jobs as scientific researchers and technicians. Their areas of concentra- 
tion include the biological sciences, chemistry, and plant science and 
viticulture. The second most popular career path is engineering. Jobs in 
electrical and computer engineering represent almost half of the full-time 
jobs held by 1983 Engineering graduates. In the third largest career area, 
business, the most frequently reported jobs are in technical sales and 
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trainees and analysts in banking, insurance and real estate Appendix H 
lists the specific occupations and salaries of all 1983 graduates employed 
full-time. Appendix I displays these data by gender. 

About three-quarters of 1983 graduates employed full-time work in pri- 
vate industry; the remaining graduates are employed by some level of gov- 
ernment. Less than 2% of 1983 graduates are self-employed. 

Many 1983 graduates were in a period of adjustment and transition at 
the time of the survey. Those with technical backgrounds in high demand by 
employers probably found their places in the working world quickly. Other 
graduates with general educations, or less certain career goals, may have 
accepted jobs more temporary in nature. The data in Table 11 and Appendix H 
indicate that about 1 in 6 graduates took jot that do not traditional ly 
requi re a col 1 eg e degree. These include clei . r .al jobs; sales or service 
staff in retail stores, restaurants and hotels; and jobs as truckdrivers and 
couriers. Nevertheless, UC Davis graduates fare better in the labor market 
than baccalaureate recipients nationwide, according to American Council on 
Education estimates. Because the surplus of college graduates relative to 
the economy's demand for highly educated workers is likely to continue 
through 1995, one in four graduates will have to accept employment in a job 
not traditionally requiring a college education. 

Part of the success UC Davis graduates experience in this competitive 
job market may be attributable to the extensive opportunities they have for 
gaining work experience prior to graduation. The UC Davis Work Learn and 
Career Planning and Placement Center, together with certain academic depart- 
ments, offers thousands of internships to undergraduates each academic year. 
Over half of 1983 graduates held at least one of these internships, and 88% 
of employed graduates report that this experience has been significant in 
their present careers. 

The average annual sal a ry of 1983 graduates empl oyed ful 1 -time was 
$18,412. Women graduates earned 77% of the salaries of their male counter- 
parts ($16,070 as compared with $20,904). This differential in salaries is 
larger than that found in the 1980 survey; at that time women graduates 
earned 81% of male salaries ($12,630 vs. $15,566). 

Part of the difference in salaries stems from the disproportionate 
representation of men in engineering, the highest paying field for grad- 
uates. Twenty-nine percent of male graduates employed full-time are working 
as engineers as contrasted with 7% of fern a 1 e graduates; there are no dif- 
ferences in their salaries. 

Excluding engineers, women earn 85% of the salaries reported by male 
graduates. This finding reflects what appear to be different initial career 
dec' >ions made by these graduates. Twenty-one percent of female graduates 
work in jobs that do not require a college degree as compared with only 12% 
of male graduates. These jobs, predominately in retail sales, waitressing, 
clerical and secretarial work, pay among the lowest salaries earned by 



^American Council on Education, Policy Brief: Employment Prospects for 
Col 1 ege Graduates , November 1984, p. 6. 
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graduates. Although most women in these jobs report plans to attend grad- 
uate school at a later date, or are looking for other jobs, their initial 
career choices raise the question of whether they are acquiring the work 
experience or earning the incomes necessary to attain their future goals. 
Women respondents are also overrepresented in fields that require educated 
workers but traditionally pay low salaries, including social and welfare 
work and teaching in private schools. 

Figure 1 (Page 16) illustrates the significant differences in earnings 
among graduates from different undergraduate fields of study. These differ- 
ences reflect the variety of career paths followed by graduates from each 
field of study. For example, two occupations frequently chosen by Animal 
Science graduates are the Peace Corps and veterinary internships. These 
occupations provide valuable and appropriate work experience but pay among 
the very lowest salaries. In contrast, graduates of fields that provide 
training di rectly related to technical occupations, such as engineering, 
applied economics, mathematics and physical sciences, earn the highest sal- 
aries. These findings are consistent with those of past surveys. 

Employabi 1 ity of recent graduates can also be measured by whether they 
are able to secure employment in their fields of choice. Findings from both 
the 1980 and 1984 surveys indicate that about three-quarters of UC Davis 
alumni (1976 = 76%, 1983 = 73%) are able to find work in their preferred 
fields upon graduation. Table 12 presents these data by undergraduate field 
of study. 



TABLE 12 

1983 GRADUATES EMPLOYED IN THEIR FIELDS OF CHOICE 
BY FIELD Or STUDY 
(in percent of graduates employed full-time) 



FIELD OF STUDY 



n 



Percent 



Total 1 



905 



73% 



Engineering 

Appl ied Economics 

Math and Physical Sciences 

PI ant Science 

Applied Behavioral Sciences 
Food and Consumer Sciences 
Resource Sciences 
Animal Science 
Fine Arts 

Biological Sciences 
Letters 

Social Sciences 
Interdiscipl inary 



186 
83 
31 
32 
71 
70 
25 
43 
13 

130 
40 
55 
63 



96 
80 
80 
78 
76 
76 
72 
70 
69 
62 
58 
55 
54 



x Does not include 10% of 1983 graduates who had not chosen a 
career field at the time of the survey. 
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FIGURE 1 

Mean Annual Salary of 1983 Graclautes Employed Full-Time 

-by Undergraduate Field of Study- 
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Graduates of the humanities, social sciences and biological sciences 
have the most difficulty finding employment in their chosen fields; grad- 
uates of engineering, applied economics, and mathematics and physical scit./- 
ces experience the least difficulty- Approximately one in ten graduates who 
are working full-time have not chosen a career field. Ihese findings are 
similar to those of earlier graduate surveys. 

An additional dimension of the employment opportunities available to 
UC Davis graduates is their ability to secure employment related to their 
undergraduate, training. Although a close relationship does not necessarily 
exist between occupations of recent graduates and their undergraduate ma- 
jors, when asked how closely related they were, two-thirds of graduates 
described them as "highly" or "moderately" related. The data in Table 13 
below show that answers to this question differed depending upon undergrad- 
uate field of study. Not surprisingly, academic fields that provide 
training for specific occupations in high demand are most 1 ikely to have 
respondents working in highly related jobs* 



TABLE 13 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN OCCUPATION AND UNDERGRADUATE MAJOR 
BY FIELD OF STUDY FOR 1983 GRADUATES 
(in percent of graduates employed full-time) 



Relatedness of 

Occupations to Major: n High/Mc jarate Slight None 



Total 


1006 


65% 


17X 


18% 


Engineeri ng 


192 


91 


8 


2 


Food and Consumer 










Sciences 


75 


79 


12 


9 


Resource Sciences 


28 


79 


11 


11 


PI ant Science 


34 


74 


18 


9 


Math and Physical Sciences 


35 


72 


14 


14 


Applied Economics 


92 


68 


26 


7 


Animal Science 


46 


67 


15 


17 


Appl ied Behavioral 










Sciences 


75 


65 


16 


19 


Biological Sciences 


145 


61 


15 


23 


Social Sciences 


143 


44 


24 


32 


Interdiscipl inary 


73 


41 


25 


36 


Letters 


52 


35 


25 


40 


Fine Arts 


16 


25 


31 


44 



Graduates working in jobs not related or only slightly related to their 
majors offer a variety of reasons for doing so. About 15% report that they 
had never planned to take a closely related position over one-third found 
unrelated work and became interested in that field; anc *„er third would like 
related work but have been unable to find it. 
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Past research 9 has shown that preparation for a career is only a minor 
consideration in students 1 decisions to attend UC Davis, yet a majority of 
alumni consistently report that their undergraduate studies have prepared 
them "more than adequately 11 for their current employment On a scale of _1 
(very wel 1 prepared) to j> (poorly prepared), the mean rating for career 
preparation reported by 1983 graduates was 2.3. Among graduates working in 
jobs highly or moderately related to their undergraduate majors, the mean 
rating was slightly higher, 2.1. 



9 The CI ass of 1380 as Entering Freshman and The Col lege Selection Process of 
Freshmen Admitted to UC Davis. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF UC DAVIS 



In addition to reporting career and educational experiences, 1983 
graduates were asked for reactions to their college experience: What was 
the nature and frequency of their interactions with faculty in their under- 
graduate majors? How satisfied were they with the accessibility and help- 
fulness of these faculty? What is their reaction to their overall exper- 
ience at UC Davis? And what, if anything, would they do differently if they 
could start college over again? 



Student Facul ty Relationships 

It is frequently suggested that emphasis on research in a university 
interferes with effective undergraduate education because faculty pay insuf- 
ficient attention to the needs of undergraduates. This does r.ot appear to 
be the case at UC Davis. Although the campus has a reputation as a leading 
research institution, recent alumni report high levels of interaction and 
satisfaction with the faculty in their undergraduate majors, as seen in 
Table 14. 



TABLE 14 

STUDENT-FACULTY INTERACTION AT UC DAVIS 
IMPRESSIONS OF 1983 GRADUATES 
(in percent of graduates) 



Frequency of Interaction 
Student-Faculty Acti vity Very Often Occasionally Never 



Meet during Office Hours 


34% 


63% 


4% 


Seek Academic Advice 


25 


62 


13 


Talk Outside of Class 


24 


58 


18 


Talk about Career Plans 


15 


61 


24 


Work on Research 


18 


26 


56 


Talk about Personal Matters 


4 


28 


68 



Over three-quarters of respondents met with faculty during office 
hours, had discussions with faculty outside of class, discussed career 
plans, and sought academic advice from faculty. Close to half report 
working with faculty members on research; one-third spoke with faculty about 
personal matters. Women and men report the same levels of interaction with 
faculty in all activities. 

There were significant differences (p < .05) in levels of student- 
faculty interaction based on whether or not respondents were currently 
enrolled in graduate srhool. Respondents enrolled in a postgraduate program 
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report meeting more frequently witn faculty during office hours and dis- 
cussing career plans with them more often. Most notably, 53% of respondents 
in graduate school had worked with faculty on research projects as con- 
trasted with 40% of those respondents who were not continuing their studies. 

Table 15 below indicates that graduates in general were satisfied with 
the faculty in the^r undergraduate majors. Overall, only 8% or respondents 
were dissatisfied with the accessibility and helpfulness of faculty in their 
undergraduate majors. 

TABLE 15 

1983 GRADUATES 1 SATISFACTION WITH MAJOR FACULTY 
(in percent of graduates) 



Satisfied or Neutral or Dissatisfied or 

Very Satisfied Mixed Feelings Very Dissatisfied 



65% 27% 8% 



On a scale of ^ (very satisfied) to J5 (very dissatisfied), the mean 
rating of al 1 graduates (n = 1,707) was 2.21. Figure 2 (shown on page 21) 
plots the mean satisfaction rating and standard deviation for each major 
with at least 10 respondents.- Although these data show considerable varia- 
tion about the campus mean, respondents indicate overall positive feelings 
about faculty in every major. 

It appears that regard 1 ess of thei r current acti vi ties, 1983 a 1 umni 
have positive feelings about their major faculty. Nevertheless, many re- 
spondents, when asked what changes they would make in their undergraduate 
education, said they wish they had developed closer relationships with 
faculty. As one female graduate from Human Development put it: 



I'd make more of an effort to get to know my professors 
more personally. My first two years, I didn't do that; 
when I did, I got much more out of my experience. 



This feeling was echoed particularly by graduates who did not take suffi- 
cient opportunity to meet with faculty. In the words of a male graduate 
from Genetics: 



I almost never went to office hours, and I think I 
missed out by not getting to know some of the good pro- 
fessors. 
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Figure 2 

SATISFACTION WITH MAJOR FACULTY: MEAN RATINGS AND RANGE FOR 1983 GRADUATES 
QUESTION: Overall, how satisfied war* you with tha accaaalblllty and halpfulnaaa of tha faculty In your undargraduata major? 



Legend: 



MAJORS' 



mtan 
e 





sto^da.-d deviation 



(n) 



Vary 
Satisfied 
1 



» I I 



SatlafTad 

I I ' ' I I t 1 1 



Nautral 
3 



ANIMAL SCIENCE 

Agrt Set & Mgt 16 

Animal "clence 45 

#tldnfa/F1ah Bio 25 

APPUEO ECONOMICS 

Agrt Economic j 43 

Ag 4c Mcnagartol Econ 69 

BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 

Bactarfology 1 4 

Blochamlatry 66 

Biological Sctanca 7C 

Botany 1 2 

Genetlce 40 

Physiology 66 

Zoology 62 

ENGINEER! NO 

Aeronautical Engr 1 1 

Chemical Engineering 29 

Civil Engineering 20 

Compear 3d & Math 24 

Elec 4c Computer Engr 36 

Electrical Engr 46 

Mechanical Engr 46 

FOOD, NUTRITION ft 

CONSUMER SCIENCES 

Dletetlce 25 

Fermentation Science ?1 

Food Science 35 

Nutrition Science 19 

FINE ARTS 

*-t Studto 12 

INTERDISCIPLINARY 

!nt*l Relation-? 61 

Maae Cemr iunlcatlone 11 

Pi.yeical Education 16 

UtTTERS/FORE'CN LANGUAGES 

Englteh 40 

Rhetoric 1 7 

Spanleh 1 0 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE, 

MATH AND STATISTICS 

Chemistry 22 

Geology 10 

PLANT SCIENCES 

Plant Science 33 

RESOURCE SCIENCES 

Environ Policy & Plan 1? 

Environ Toxicology 1 6 

SOCIAL & APPLIED 

BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES 

Anthropology 1 0 

Deelgn 34 

Economlce 76 

Environ Plan & Mgmt 1 1 

Hletory 22 

Human Deve'cpment 40 

Landecape Architecture 12 

Political Science 52 

Poll Scl/Publlc Serv 20 

Psychology 72 

Sociology 1 5 



' » ' 
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UCD MEAN (2.21) 

'Does not Include Individual majors or majors with fewer than 10 respondents. 
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G^ duates 1 Reactions to Thei r Undergr aduate Education 



Alumni ratings provide one means of evaluating the quality of under- 
graduate education. As discussed in tht sections on postgraHuate education 
and careers, *983 alumni report that their years at UC Davis provided them 
with *he basic tools they need to meet their educational and career aspira- 
tions. Figure 3 bel ow i 1 1 ust rates that, in general , these graduates are 
enthusiastic about their years at UC Davis. Over 80% of the respondents 
are satisfied or very satisfied with their undergraduate experience. 




Of course this finding does not mean that graduates would not make some 
changes, given the advantage of their present knowledge and experience, if 
they were considering college today. On the contrary, graduates reported a 
myriad of individual adjustments, although no single one or set would be 
ma^e by a majority of graduates. Table 16 (shown on page 23) lists some of 
the adjustments graduates would make. 
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TABLE K 

1983 GRADUATES 1 REFLECTIONS ON THEIR UNDERGRADUATE EDUCATION 
(in percent of graduates) 



If you were considering col 1 ege today with the advantage of your 
present knowledge and experience, would you: 





NO 


YES 


Change Your Major? 


77% 


23% 


Change Schools? 


88 


12 


Not Attend Col lege? 


100 




Take a Broader Range- of Courses? 


76 


24 


Take a More Specialized Course of Study? 


84 


16 


Take Greater Advantage of Internships? 


53 


47 



If graduates were able to repeat their college years, only 12% wo'jld 
choose another institution. Most of tne respondents who wojld study else- 
where indicate an interest in majors, such as business and nursing, not 
offered by UC Davis. All graduates would choose again to attend college. 

Many respondents indicate that they would adjust their course of study 
by changing majors and by narrowing or broadening the range of courses they 
took. These graduates were 1 ike ly to be working in ful 1 -time jobs and to 
hold degrees in the humanities and social and applied behavioral sciences 
(e\cl uding appl ied economics). Many expressed difficulty in making the 
transition from college to career. Their current frustrations were summed 
up by one graduate who said: 

We were educated, not trained. Employers want trained 
col 1 ege students. 

Overall these graduates are satisfied with their experience at UC Davis, but 
wonder if a college diploma should not represent more than an education. 
From a graduate of International Relations: 

I enjoyed my major, I learned a lot, but unfortunately, 
I'm not terribly employable. I'm not really sure about 
any changes, but it's frustrating to think I spent 4 1/2 
»"*ars at Davis and only have a diploma to show for it. 

Yet many yraduates from these disciplines, facing the same job market con- 
straints, have different expectations of their col 1 ege experience. As * 
graduate from Political Science, temporarily working as a real estate agent, 
said: 

My education at Davis was not very practical; however, 
in my opinion, that is not the purpose of college. The 
real purpose of col lege is to make you think! Davis 
made me do that. 
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CONCLUSION 



Because few students can afford the luxury of pursuing a col lege degree 
purely for its intellectual rewards, they must consider how the time, ef- 
fort, and capital invested in their undergraduate experience wiM serve the 
attainment of their education and career goals. The findings in this report 
4 providp jne perspective of how well UC Davis prepares students for post- 

graduate education and careers. This information corroborates findings from 
earlier research on UC Davis graduate.* and provides prospective students, 
parents, and the University community with a positive picture of graduates 1 
advanced degree attainment, employment opportunities, anc satisfaction with 
their undergraduate experience. 

Most students coming to UC Davis intend to continue their education 
beyond a baccalaureate degree. Survey results in 1980 indicated that ap- 
proximately two-tnirds of 1973 graduates had taken at least one graduate 
level course. This report indicates that graduates remain seriously commit- 
ted to pursuing graduate work; 58% of the 1973 graduates completed at least 
one advanced degree and 9% are currently enrolled in degree or credential 
programs. As reported in each of the two previous alumni studies, about 
ori«-third of graduates enroll in advanced degree programs within one year of 
graduation. 

Graduates who choose ful 1 -time employment upon graduation find jobs 
quickly, and a large majority find work in their fields of choice. The 
career paths chosen by 1983 graduates are similar to those of 1976 and 1979 
graduates one year out of college. The three primary career paths for these 
graduates are in science fields, business or engineering. These fields have 
been consistently the top three employment areas for recent graduates. 
Eleven years after graduation, when students have had the opportunity to 
earn postgraduate credentials and degrees, education and the professions 
join business as the most popular employment fields, followed by engineering 
and science. 

Although some recent graduates accept positions that traditionally have 
not required a col lege degree, the numbers who do so are less than those 
predicted for baccalaureate degree holders nationwide. An examination of 
career paths of graduates seven and eleven years after graduation suggests 
that these kinds of jobs do not represent the long run career patterns of UC 
Davis graduates. 

# Recent alumni share a unique perspective from which to evaluate their 

educational experience. They are in their first year of a career or grad- 
uate program at the time of the survey. The months since completing their 
baccalaureates have for the most part been spent adjusting to new activities 
and responsibilities. Their ability to perform these new activities is no 
doubt fresh in their minds when they respond to the survey. For these 
reasons, it is particularly neartening that graduates report their academic 
and employment preparation to be more than adequate and their undergraduate 
experience satisfactory. 
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APPENDIX A 



SURVEY OF GRADUATES 

University of California, Davis 



A. POSTGRADUATE. EDUCATION 

1. Have you taken any graduate leve* courses since receiving your bachelor's degree? 5 
( )yes ( )no 

2. Are you currently enrolled in or have you completed a postgraduate program which will award * 
you a degree, license or other " r edential? 7 « 
( )yes ( )no (If no, skip co question 4.) 

Degree, license Institution Major field Date awarded or 

or credential expected 



mo, yr. 

3, How well did UC Davis prepare you for your postgraduate education or program? 

( )very well ( )more than ( Jadequately ( )less than ( Jpoorly ( )not 

adequately adequately appl icable 

4, Do you plan to seek any additional degrees or credentials? 



( )maybe 
( )no 



6. CURRENT EMPLOYMENT 

IF YOU ARE NOT CURRENTLY EMPLOYED, PLEASE CHECK HERE ( ) AND SKIP TO QUESTION 14 

5. What is you; current occupation? (Use a descriptive title; e.g., computer programmer, 
graphic artist, secretary, law clerk, real estate agent.) 

6. Are you presently employed ( )full-time or ( )part-time? 

7. Is your current employment part of a graduate training program? ( )yes ( )no 

8. In what type of organization are you employed? 

( Jpublic or governmental ( Jprivate ( )sel f-emplnyed 

9. What is the nature of the organization's activity? 

(e.g., architectural consulting, electronics manufacturing, education) 
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( )yes ) »»• 
> Subject area: Degree type: 



10. What is your own ANNUAL salary (to the nearest $100)? 



11. Is this position in the career field of your choice? 

( )yes ( )no ( )I have not chosen a career field 

12. Overall, how well did UC Davis prepare you for your present occupation? 

( )very well ( )more than ( Jadequately ( )less than ( Jpoorly 
adequately adequately 
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13. a. How closely related is your current occupation 
( )highly related ( )moderately related ( 

b. If you chicked si ightly rel ared or not related , 
to you? (Check Tn that apply.) 



to your major at UC Davis? 36 
)slightly related ( )not related 

37 

which of the following statements apply 38 



( )Never planned to take a closely 

related job 
( )Prefer work not closely related 
( ) Tried closely related employment, 

but did not like it 
( )Found work unrelated to major and 

became Interested 
( ) Joined family business or firm 
( ) Found a better-paying job 
( )Found a job that offers a better 

chance of career advancement 
( )Promoted out of closely related job 
( )Wanted part-time work, flexible hours 



) Wanted to wor ' at home 

)0n temporary i r ignment (political 
appointment, Vista, Peace Corps, USIA, 
foreign service, missionary work, etc.) 

/Related jobs not available where I live 
and do not want to move 

)In the military 

)Could not get a closely related job, 

but would prefer one 
)L1mited in job selection by situation 

of spouse, family responsibilities 
)Jobs related to -y major are scarce 
)0ther, specify 



14. Are you actively searching for employment? 

( )"° ( )yes, full-time employment ( )yes, part-time employment 



15. 



C THE COLLEGE EXPERIENCE 

1 satisfied are you with your total undergraduate experience at UC Davis? 



)very 
satisfied 



( Satisfied 



( )neutral or 
mixed feelings 



( )dissatisfied ( )very 

dissatisfied 



16. a If you were considering college today, with the advantage of your present knowledge and 
experience, would you: (Check all that apply.) 



)Change your major 
To: 



( )Change to another institution 

To: 

( )Not attend college 

( )Take a broader range of courses 



( )Take a more specialized course of study S7» 
( )Take greater advantage of internships » 

in yoc r field 6i« 
( )Take more Individual study courses in « 

your major ( 198, 199, etc.) « 
( ) Do it all the same way 



b. Would you make any other changes? Specify. 



66 
6? 
68 

80-70 



17. a. What were your three primary sources of academic advice while you were an 'inaergraduate 
at UC Davis? (e.g., Dean's Office, faculty members, staff advisors in your academic 
department, Peer Academic Advisors, First Resort, Counseling Center, Pre-professional 
advising) 

Sources of Advice (List) Frequency of use (Check one on each line.) 



very often often occasionally never 2/12 

3 

4$ 



( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 
( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 
( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 



b. All 1n all, how satisfied or dissatisfied were you with the amount and quality of 
academic advice iou received? 
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18. While you were an undergraduate at UC Davis, how often did you do each of the following? 
Use the following **>cale. 

1-very often, 2«o'ten. 3«occas1ona11y. 4*never 

Meet with faculty during office hours Talk to faculty about personal 

~ Talk Informally with faculty outside of matters 

class Seek academic advice from faculty 

Talk to faculty about career plans Seek academic advice from the Dean's 

* Work on a research pioject with a Office in your college 



24. 
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faculty member »« 



19. How satisfied were you with the accessibility and helpfulness of the faculty in your 
undergraduate major? 

( )very ( )sat1sf1ed ( Jneutral or ( )dissat1sf1ed ( )very 

satisfied mixed feelings dissatisfied 



D. USE OF UNIVERSITY SERVICES 



20. Which of the fol .owing sources did you use to obtain your first full-time job after co^ege? 
(Check ill that apply.) 



( )UC Davis Work-Learn Career ( )help-wanted ad 23 

Planning and Placement Office ( Jdirect personal application 

( )UC Davis faculty referral ( )word-of -mouth 

( )publ1c employment agency ( )other, specify 24 

( jprivate employment agency 25 



2). How long did you actively search for your first full-time job after college? 

( )Wo»*ked 1n the jod prior to leaving college ( )Two to four months * 

( )0bta1ned the job prior to leaving college ( )F1ve to six months 

( )Less than cwo months ( )0ver six months 

22. Did you hold one or more internships while you were an undergraduate at UC DiWis? 
( )yes ( )no 

29 

IF YES: How many Internships did you have? 30 

How were they arranged? (Check all that apply.) 

( ) through Work-Learn Career Planning and Placement 31 

( jthrough an academic department 33 

( ^arranged Independently of UC Davis 33 

( jother, specify 34 

23. Indicate how significant each of the following forms of COLLEGE work experience has been 1n 36 
your present employment or graduate program. Use the following scale. 36 
l«very significant, 2-soee significance. 3-11ttle significance. 4-not applicable 37 

on-campus Internship off-campus jor held during the 

internsMp off-campus school year 36 

on-campus job held during school summer job 39 

year — 



Did you receive Financial Aid in the form of student loans (e.g., GSL, NDSL, Regents Loan) 

while attending UC Davis as an undergraduate? 

( )yes ( )no (If no. skip to question 25.) 

a. What was your total undergraduate student loan Indebtedness when you graduated? 
under $2,000 $6,000~$7 .999 

$2,000"$3,999 over $8,000 

$4,000—55.999 not sure 

b. How do you consider your monthly repayments? 
( ) not difficult to make 

( ) somewhat difficult to make 

( ) difficult to make 

( ) impossible to make 

( ) not applicable (still in graduate school, etc.) 
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£. BACKGROUND INFORMATION 



25. When did you first enter UC Davis as an undergraduate? 

mo. ~ yr. 

26. What was your class level when you first entered UC Davis? 
( )freshman ( )sophomore ( }junior ( )senior 



27. What was your schnni ir^ ediately prior to UC Davis? (Exclude simmer school.) 

( )High School ( )California State College/University 

( )California Community College ( )Pnvate California College/Um versity 

( jother University of California campus ( )Out-of-State College/University 

28. Did you attend UC Davis as a student in the Educatioi j1 Opportunity Program (EOP)? 
{ )yes ( )no ( )not sure 

2g. How were you admitted to UC Davis? 

( )regular admissions (met all entrance requirements) 
( )Special Action admissions (missing some requirements) 
( )not sure 

30. a. While you were an undergraduate at UC Davis did you interrupt your academic year (fall 
through spring) for a quarter or longer for any reason? (Exclude sumers.) 
( )yes ( )no 

b. If yes, what was the one main reason jou "stopped out"? 



31. What was your undergraduate major at UC Davis? 



32. From which college did you graduate? 

( )Agricultur*l & Environmental Sciences ( )Letters & Science ( )Engmeering 

33. When did you receive your bachelor's degree? 



mo. yr. 

34. What was your overall undergraduate 6PA at UC Davis? 

35. Gender: ( ) female ( )male 

36. Present age 

37. Please check the ethnic category to which you belong. 

( )Aner1an Indian/Native Anerican ( )Latino/Other Spanish-American 

( )Asian-Anerican ( )Fili pi no/Pi lipmo 

( )Black/Afro-Anerican ( ,White/Caucasian 

( )Chicano/Mexican-Americar, ( )0ther, specify 



The Information given below will not be associated with your answers to previous questions .n any 
way. 

***************************** 

38. What is the name and zip code of the organization for which you work? (This information is 
used to advise UC Davis students about firms that employ UC Davis graduates.) 

Name of firm Zip code 

3g. Please help us avoid sending you another set of materials by printing 
your name below. It will then be removed from the roster. 



Name [Please Print) 

THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION 
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APPENDIX B 



UC DAVIS SURVEY OF GRADUATES m 

5-7 

1. Undergraduate major 2. Gender ( )male ( Jfemale a 



3. Undergraduate college ( )Ag 4 Env. Sci. ( JEngineering ( ) Letters & Sci. « 

4. Are you enrolled in or have you completed a postgraduate program for which you 

will be awarded a degree, license or credential? « 
( )y*s ( )no (If no, skip to question 5) 

13-14 

Degree, license Institution Major field Date awarded or is-i? 
or credential e>vpected 1*20 
mo. yr. 2122 

23-24 

mo. yr. 25.27 



28-30 

5. Are you currently ( )efflplnyed full-time ( Jemployed part-time ( )not employed? 31 

6. Is your current employment part of a graduate training program? ( )yes ( )no 32 

7. What is your current occupation? 

(e.g., graphic artist, secretary) 33*5 

8. Name of organization for which you work 

9. What is the nature of the organization's activity? 

(e.g., architectural consulting, electronics manufacturing, education) 



10. What is your own ANNUAL salary (to the nearest $100)? »<° 

11. Name 



THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION (Please detach and return) 
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NUMBER OF RESPONDENTS BY UNDERGRADUATE MAJOR 
1973 AND 1983 GRAOUATES 



MAJOR 


1973 


1983 


MAJOR 


1973 


1983 


ANIMAL SCIENCES 






INTERDISCIPLINARY (cont.) 






- Agr1 Sc1 & Mgmt 


3 


16 


- Education 


1 


0 


- Animal Behavior 


1 


0 


- Humanities 


1 


0 


• Animal SrlPnrP 
nil i mo i «ju i cii^c 


C J 




1IIU 1 f 1 UUQ 1 


23 


24 


- A^in Science 


0 


2 


- Int'l Relations 


12 


61 


- Pre Vet Med 


12 


0 


- Linguistics 


1 


5 


- W11d11fe/F1sh B1o 


25 


26 


- Mass Communication 


0 


11 








- i-nysical Education 


22 


19 


APPLIED ECONOMICS 






- Religious Studies 


2 


1 


- Agri Business Mgmt 


1 


0 


LETTERS/FOREIGN LANGUAGES 






- Agr1 Economics 


;o 


43 








- Ag Econ & Bus Mgmt 


4 


3 


- English 


52 


41 


- Ag & Managerial Econ 


0 


71 


- English-Teaching 


0 


1 


- Dev, Res, & Con Econ 


1 


1 


- English-Writing 


1 


2 








- French 


13 


7 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 






- German 


6 


2 








- Italian 


0 


2 


- Anatomy 


1 


0 


- Philosophy 


6 


6 


- Bacteriology 


11 


15 


- Rhetoric 


6 


17 


- Biochemistry 


19 


69 


- Russian 


0 


1 


- Biological Science 


82 


71 


- Russian Lit & History 


2 


0 


- Botany 


5 


12 


- Spanish 


18 


10 


- Genetics 


7 


40 








- Microbiology 


1 


0 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE 






- Physiology 


21 


60 


MATH AND STATISTICS 






- Zoology 


57 


63 














- Chemistry 


11 


22 


ENGINEERING 






- Geology 


7 


19 








- Math 


28 


9 


- Engr (unspecified) 


2 


0 


- Physics 


7 


8 


- Aeronautical Engr 


0 


11 


- Statistics 


0 


6 


- Agr1 Engineering 


3 


6 








- Chem Engineering 


7 


29 


PLANT SCIENCES 






- C1v11 Engineering 


33 


29 








- Comp Sd & Math 


0 


24 


- ^rarlan Studies 


1 


2 


- Elec & Comp Engr 


0 


37 


- Entomology 


J 


8 


- Electrical Engr 


27 


46 


- Plant Pathology 


1 


0 


- Elec/Mais Sc1 & Engr 


0 


2 


- Plant Science 


10 


33 


- Mechanical Engr 


26 


46 


- Range/WUdlands Sci 


0 


6 


- Mech/Mati Sd & Engr 


0 


7 














RESOURCE SCIENCES 






FINE ARTS 


















- Atmospheric Sc1 


3 


7 


- Art 


26 


2 


- Environ Policy & Plan 


0 


13 


- Art History 


4 


4 


- Environ Toxicology 


0 


16 


- Art Studio 


10 


12 


- Int'l Agri Develop 


0 


3 


- Dramatic Art 


9 


8 


- Renew Nat Resources 


15 


4 


- Music 


I 


6 


- Resource Science 


1 


3 








- Soil & Water Sci 


7 


8 


FOOD, NUTRITION AND 












CDNSWCR SCIENCES 






SOCIAL ANO APPLIEO 












BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES 






- Community Nutrition 


0 


6 








- Consumer Food Sd 


4 


4 


- Agri Education 


0 


4 


- Dietetics 


15 


25 


- Anthropology 


15 


10 


- Fermentation Sci 


8 


21 


- Appl Behavior Sci 


15 


8 


- Food Biochemistry 


1 


2 


- Child Development 


61 


0 


- Food Science 


13 


35 


- Design 


21 


34 


- Food Service Mgmt 


2 


0 


- Economics 


43 


78 


- Home Economics 


30 


6 


• Envlr Plan & Mgmt 


18 


11 


- Nutrition Science 


7 


19 


• Geography 


10 


6 


- Textiles 


8 


0 


- History 


51 


22 


- Textiles & Clothing 


2 


8 


- Human Development 


4 


49 


- Textile Science 


5 


4 


- Landscape Architecture 


0 


12 








- Political Science 


40 


52 


INTERDISCIPLINARY 






- Poll Sci/Publ 1c Serv 


3 


20 








- Psychology 


77 


72 


• American Studies 


5 


1 


- Sociology 


33 


15 


- Comp Literature 


1 


0 


- Soc/Cr1m Justice 


0 


1 


East Asian Studies 


2 


1 
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APPENDIX D 



SURVEY METHODS 

In May 198*, questionnaires were mailed to all UC Davis bachelor's 
degree recipients from March, June, September, ar.d December 1983. Question- 
naires for graduates residing outside of the United States were sent to 
parents' addresses or to secondary addresses where available. A second set 
of surveys was sent to al 1 but approximately 200 graduates from cal endar 
year 1973. These latter alumni (7% of the 1973 class) had incorrect or 
foreign addresses or were deceased. Addresses were obtained from the Alumni 
Development Record System. 

Approximately two weeks after the first mailing, a post card reminder 
was sent to graduates from both classes. This effort was followed by a set 
of questionnaires mailed only to nonrespondents about one month after the 
original mailing. Responses were accepted until September 30, 1984. There 
were 1,185 and 1,722 usable questionnaires returned from the 1973 and 1983 
graduates, representing 48% and 60% of each group respectively. 

Although a census of each class cf graduates was intended, the elimina- 
tion of certain graduates because of incorrect or foreign addresses created 
an unintentional sample and raises the possibility of sampling bias. This 
type of bias is a minor concern for recent alumni, less than 1% of whom were 
el i mi rated from consideration, but may be a potential source for error in 
interpreting the responses of 1973 graduates. It is not possible to esti- 
mate if or how the 200 1973 graduates eliminated from the census differ from 
those surveyed. 

A second source of error occurs when survey respondents differ system- 
atically from nonrespondents. One method of checking for this kind of re- 
sponse bias is to compare several respondent characteristics, such as those 
on Table D-l below with characte. istics of 1983 and 1973 graduates. This 
comparison indicates that there are no major differences between respondents 
and nonrespondents for either class with respect to gender and field of 
study. Respondents to the 1983 survey are also comparable to graduates on 
the variables of ethnicity and graduating grade point average. 

Despite comparability of respondents to graduates on certain demo- 
graphic variables, it remains possible that respondents differ from grad- 
uates in attitudes, perceptions or experiences. Although the response rates 
from these surveys are high for this type of research, caution should be 
used in extrapolating the results contained in this report to an entire 
graduating class. 
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TABLE D-l 

CHARACTERISTICS OF SURVEY RESPONDENTS 
AND THE GRADUATES OF 1983 AND 1973 
(in percent of students) 



1983 1973 
Respondents Graduates 1 Respondents Graduates 1 
CHARACTERISTIC (n=1722) (n=2767) (n=1185) (n=2680) 



Gender: 



r Cilia 1 C 










no i c 


HO 


AO 


A Q 


b3 


Ft* hn*i r *i t* v • 
ut» till i v* 1 cjr • 










Iff! 1 tc 


Q 1 


on 


NA 


NA 


Aqi a n 

n) lull 


1 1 
1 1 


1 1 
1 1 




NA 


SAA 


6 


7 


NA 


NA 


Other 


2 


2 


NA 


NA 


Field of Study: 










Animal Science 


5 


5 


5 


5 


Appl ted Economics 


7 


7 


1 


1 


Biological Sciences 


20 


18 


17 


20 


Engineering 


14 


14 


8 


7 


Food, Nutrition & 










Consumer Sciences 


8 


7 


8 


6 


Fine Arts 


2 


2 


4 


5 


Interdisciplinary 


7 


8 


6 


5 


Letters 


5 


5 


9 


9 


Mathematics and Physical 










Sciences 


4 


4 


5 


4 


Plant Science 


3 


3 


1 


2 


Resource Sciences 


3 


4 


2 


3 


Social and Applied 










Behavioral Sciences 


23 


23 


33 


33 


Mea:i Graduating GPA 


3.11 


3.02 


NA 


NA 



NA = Not Available 



Characteristics of graduates in calendar years 1973 and 1983 were taken 
from an administrative research file. Statistics may differ somewhat from 
official University statistics due to multiple degrees and other factors. 
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APPENDIX E 

POSTGRADUATE DEGREES COMPLETED BY FIELD OF STUDY AND MAJOR 

1973 GRADUATES 
(in percent of students) 



FIELD OF STUDY/ 
MAJOR 1 


* 

n 


Graduates 
with Dearee 


FIELD OF STUDY/ 
MAJOR* 


n 


Graduate 
with Dec 

ff 1 Wll L/C* 


TOTAL 


1183 










ANIMAL SCIENCE 

nil i ITlb WW4LI1WL 


64 


63% 


LETTERS/FOREIGN 












LANGUAGES 


104 


66% 


- Animal Scierce 


23 


61 








- Wildlife/Fish Bio 

TV 1 1 VI 111 %» f 1 1 V | 1 %0 | V 


25 


56 


. Enallsh 


52 


67 








«. French 

II CI 1 Wl 1 


13 

X oj 


69 


APPLIED ECONOMICS 


16 


38 


- SDanish 

wl/M II 1 W II 


18 


67 


- Agri Economics 


10 


60 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE 












MATH AND STATISTICS 


53 


72 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


204 


71 














wlldll 1 9 W 1 T 


11 

X X 


fid 

Ot 


- Bacteri o 1 oav 


X X 


fid 


- Math 




75 


- Biochemistry 


19 

X ^ 


79 








- Bioloaical Science 


82 


71* 


PLANT SCIFNCFS 


13 


jj 


- Phvsioloav 


21 


81* 








- Zoology 


57 


65 


- Plant Science 

V I vi 1 1 V W* 1 v 1 1 V* Vj 


10 


30 


ENGINEERING 


98 


40 


RESOURCE SCIENCES 


?5 


44 


- Civil Enaineerina 

V 1 v 1 1 W ■ 9 III V* %» 1 III *m 


33 


42 


— Renew Nat Rpcnurrec 


15 

X%J 


n* 

X J 


- Electrical Enur 

W 1 V V> V 1 1 V* VI 1 v 1 1 ' 


27 


26* 








- Mechanical Engr 


26 


39 


SOCIAL AND APPLIED 












BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES 




52 


FINE ARTS 

■ A Ilk f !M I W 


51 

*J X 


57 














- AnthroDol oav 


15 

X J 


68 


- Art 


26 


69 


- Applied Behav Sci 


15 

X J 


68 
wo 


- Art Studio 


10 


20* 


- Child Development 


61 


43* 








- Design 


21 


29* 


FOOD. NUTRITION AND 






_ Frnnmnirc 




fil 

0 1 


CONSUMER SCIENCES 


95 


JO 


- Fnvir Plan % Mnmt 

LMV 1 1 r 1 all a I IHMI w 


1 A 
io 


CO 








- Geography 


10 


50 


- Dietetics 


15 


67 


- History 


51 


63 


- Food Science 


13 


39 


- Political Science 


40 


50 


- Home Economics 


30 


90* 


- Psychology 


77 


60 








- Sociology 


33 


42 


INTERDISCIPLINARY 


70 


61 






- Individual 


13 


69 








- Int'l Relations 


12 


42 








- Physical Education 


22 


82* 









* Indicates degree completion for graduates of this major is significantly (p < .05) 
higher or lower than that of all respondents. 

1 Fields of study include all respondents; individual majors are listed if they have 10 
or more respondents. 
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APPENDIX F 



ADVANCED DEGREE FIELDS BY GENDER 
1973 GRADUATES 
(in percent of students with advanced degrees) 



Advanced Degree Field* 


ria i e 

(n=373) 


Fema 1 e 

(n=362) 


Total 
(n=735) 


LUJla C 1 UN 




28% 


18% 


Unman Mo^ I 1" h 
null id II ncd 1 til 




12 


15 


Rue 1 npec 


1 1 
1 1 


10 


11 




7 


14 


10 


Law 


11 


4 


7 


FinP Ari* c /I oi*i"orc 

l 1 IIC Ml t J/ Let Lcl o 


A 
H 


9 


7 


Ri nl noi 1 i anra 
piui uy i v»a i jl, i cTiLc 


Q 


4 


7 


Fnoi nppri no 


i l 


1 


6 


Animal Health 


7 


3 


5 


Food, Nutrition Science 


1 


9 


5 


Physical Science 


4 


1 


3 


Agriculture 


5 


1 


3 


Math/Computer Science 


2 


3 


2 


Other 


2 


1 


1 



Field of highest degree earned. 
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APPENDIX G 

POSTGRADUATE DEGREES IN PROGRESS BY FIELD OF STUDY AND MAJOR 

1983 GRADUATES 
(in percent of students) 



FIELD OF STUDY/ 
MAJOR 1 



Degrees in 
Progress 



TOTAL 

ANIMAL SCIENCE 

- Agri Sci & Mgmt 

- Animal Science 

- Wildlife/Fish Bio 

APPLIED ECONOMICS 

- Agri Economics 

- Ag & Managerial Econ 

BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 

- Bacteriology 

- Biochemistry 

- Biological Science 

- Botany 

- Genetics 

- Physiology 

- Zoology 

ENGINEERING 

- Aeronautical Engr 

- Chemical Engineering 

- Civil Engineering 

- Comp Sci & Math 

- Elect A Comp Engr 

- Electrical Engr 

- Mechanical Engr 

FINE ARTS 

- Art Studio 

FOOD, NUTRITION AND 
CONSUMER SCIENCES 

- Dietetics 

- Fermentation Sci 

- Food Science 

• Nutrition Science 



FIELD OF STUDY/ 
MAJOR 1 



Degrees in 
n Progress 



1696 


35X 








88 


33X 


INTERDISCIPLINARY 


120 


34% 


16 


31 


- Indi vidt'al 


9/L 




44 


41 


- Int'l Rplatinn* 


DO 


21 


26 


23 


naaj uminiun i call una 


11 


00 






- Physical Friuratlnn 


10 


DO 


114 


25 




41 


37 


LETTERS/FOREIGN 






69 


17* 


LANGUAGES 


89 


38 


338 


50 


- English 


41 








- Rhetoric 


17 




15 


40 

TV 




in 
1U 


50 


g 


46* 






71 


48* 








12 

A Cm 


58 


MATH AWn QTATT^TTPQ 




38 


40 


53* 






68 


59* 


- Chemistry 


99 


■fO 






_ Coa] An v 


\ Q 


OC 
CO 




00 


01 AWT ertpurcc 






>. «/ * 




r 4- Oil I JViLIIVLJ 




10 


11 


18 


- Plant Science 


33 


ID 


28 


18 






28 


36 


RESOURCE SCIENCES 


DH 




23 


13* 






35 


9* 


- Envir Policv A Plan 


1 3 


ID 


45 


20* 


- Envir Toxicoloov 




31 

01 


46 


33 










SOCIAL AND APPLIED 

wVvlnb nllU nr r L ALU 






32 


28 


BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES 


3Q3 


3fi 
oo 


12 


25 


- Anthropology 


10 


20 






- Design 


34 


12* 






- Economics 


78 


31 


125 


32 


- Envir Plan & Mgmt 


11 


0* 


23 




- History 


22 


50 


61* 


- Human Development 


49 


49* 


21 


19 


- Landscape Archit 


12 


8 


34 


24 


- Political Science 


51 


47 


19 


42 


- Poli Sci/Public Serv 


20 


40 






- Psychology 


72 


40 






- Sociology 


15 


40 



♦Indicates postgraduate enrollment for graduates of this major is significantly (p < .05) 
higher or lower than that of all respondents. 

fields of study include all respondents; individual major-, are listed if they have 10 or 
more respondents. 
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APPENDIX H 

OCCUPATIONS AND MEAN A ,NUAL S MARIES OF 1??3 AND 1983 GRADUATES WORKING FULL-TIMt 



Graduates of Graduates of Graduates of Graduates of 

1973 1983 1973 1983 

Occupation n Salary 1 n Salary Occupation n Salary n Salary 



Accountant , auditor 


9 


i 

$28,929 


11 


119 i 


LanHsraop arrhitprt rlp<;innpr 


? 


t9fl hOO 


1 "3 


tl 1 Q7fl 

>i j ,y /u 


Administrator , analyst (government) 


27 


33.632 


25 


19,280 


Lawyer 


i j 


43,706 






Architect 


3 


18 , 500 


3 


13,200 


i i hrAri An Arrhi vict 
i>iur ai i an , ar tin v i )i 


Q 
0 




A 
1 


1 1 inn 


Artist (painting, sculpture, etc.) 


1 


12,000 






Hathemat ici an, statistician 


\ 








Athlete, other sports occupation 


4 


24,100 


5 


13,200 


Mprii r al ripnt al techno 1 oai s t 


21 


CO , / 3 7 


Q 


1 1 £71 


Bookkeeper 


4 


18,325 


8 


13,125 


Military Officer 

IJVIffWWIF VII 1 WWl 


7 


29,333 


17 


1ft A 1 ' 
lO ,1 


Business : 










Nu rse 


4 


?ft ino 

CO , 1UU 


1 


oo OOO 


buyer* purchasing agent 


6 


34,067 


10 


16.830 


Ootomet ri st 










credit management, budget 


6 


40,400 


7 


14,129 


paralpnal 
rai a i w \j a i 




in Ron 


o 
0 


10 ,7 JJ 


finance* insurance real estate 


36 


37,878 


53 


18,689 


Perf nrin1 i.a arti**!" fniicirian ont art *i nor 
rci i U' in i M j ai .i)it UIU5 i l i an , enter ia i iicr 






i 
1 


99 nnn 


general management 


62 


61,400 


25 


20,908 


Ppp*»finnpl human rocnurroc 
rci 9viiiic i , iiuinaii rouurtc) 


1 "\ 

1 J 


<R ftRR 
43 ,033 


Q 


1* ,3/3 


public relations, advertising 


9 


29,489 


15 


In "MO 

111 , JDU 


Pharmacist 


3 


A A 700 






technical sales 


38 


38,165 


61 


20,307 


Physical therapist 


6 


flOO 

.J1 ,ouu 


A 
1 


1 1 £KO 
1 1 ,03U 


Chi ropractor 


I 


30 000 






Physician 


35 


CC QC a 

03 ,00*1 






Clergy, religious worker 


5 


21,450 


3 


12,500 


Podiatrist 


1 


oc nnn 

C 3 ,UUU 






ConmercMl artist, designer 


14 


22,470 


15 


14,929 


Police, f*re 


10 


28 3 


5 


20,220 


Comput rogrammer, analyst 


24 


31,387 


34 


23,144 


Psychologist 


7 


27,oj3 






Clerical, secretarial staff 


14 


20,400 


50 


13,953 


Pub'lc Health Official 


6 


30,920 


2 


20,600 


Dentist 


19 


57,821 






Recreation worker, tour guide 


1 


28,000 


5 


10,980 


Economist 


5 


32,200 


4 


19,450 


Resource, urban planner 


8 


30,625 


3 


18,100 


Education: 










Retail Sales 


7 


21,167 


65 


14,049 


administrator 


3 


32,500 






Science fields: 








postsecondary 


26 


27,050 






chemist, physicist 


12 


33,800 


41 


19,870 


secondary 


45 


22,295 


9 


14,143 


resource scientist 


9 


28,889 


18 


17,867 


elementary 


37 


21,777 


10 


14,133 


food, nutrition, textile scientist 


17 


33,043 


27 


16,946 


other 


12 


23,290 


8 


8,988 


plant scientist (Includes winemaker) 


19 


28,638 


49 


16,823 


Engineering: 










biological scientist 


23 


27,214 


67 


14,403 


aeronautical 






10 


23,400 


animal scientist 


f 


24,280 


i.' 


15,218 


chemical 


4 


36,600 


20 


25,545 


c k111ed craftsman 


16 


30,907 


19 


18,337 


civil 


31 


39,413 


22 


24,823 


Small Business Owner 


11 


34,422 






elect: .col , computer 


22 


H3.709 


83 


28,236 


Soc1;i, welfare, worker (includes Peace Corps) 24 


23,761 


22 


9,984 


mechanical 


14 


39,314 


24 


::,857 


Unsk lied wo/ker 


3 


26,133 


33 


12,657 


other 


19 


47,645 


17 


26,106 


Veterinarian 


28 


43,923 






Farm, ranch, fisheries, forest manager 


25 


35,526 


19 


17,957 


Veterinary assistant 


2 


15,500 


1U 


11,467 












Writer, journalist 


4 


25,825 


7 


11,814 



8ecause of Incomplete data for suae cases, the n for salary data may be smaller than that shown on the table. 
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APPENOIX I 

OCCUPATIONS A NO MEAN ANNUAL SALARIES OF 1983 GRADUATES WORKING FULL-TIME BY GENOER 



Occupation 



Males 
n Salary 



Females 
n Salary 



Occupation 



Accountant, auditor 
Administrator, analyst (government) 
Architect 

Athlete, other sports occupation 

Bookkeeper 

Business: 

Buyer, purchasing agent 

credit management, budget 

finance. Insurance, real estate 

general managpiw»«t 

public relations, advertising 

technical sales 
Clergy, religious worker 
Commerci 1 artist, designer 
Computer *™nrammer, analyst 
Clerical, s tarlal staff 
Economist 
Education: 

secondary 

elementary 

other 
Engineering: 

aeronautical 

ch <cal 

civil 

electrical , computer 

mechanical 

other 



5 


$18,660 


6 


$19,533 


7 


18,471 


18 


19,594 


1 


10,000 


2 


14,800 


4 


14,400 


1 


9,600 


1 


15,000 


7 


12,857 


3 


18,667 


7 


16,043 


2 


14,400 


5 


14,020 


21 


22,605 


32 


16,124 


11 


24,255 


14 


18,279 


2 


21,500 


13 


15,569 


25 


24,456 


36 


17,256 






3 


12,500 


1 


15,000 


14 


14,923 


21 


24,271 


13 


21,323 


6 


13,833 


44 


13,970 


1 


14,100 


3 


21,233 


3 


12,200 


6 


15,600 


1 


7,500 


9 


14,963 


3 


8,933 


5 


9,020 


9 


24,000 


1 


18,000 


15 


26,227 


5 


23,500 


17 


24,665 


5 


25,360 


60 


28,498 


22 


27,532 


23 


25,681 


1 


29,700 


14 


25,693 


3 


28,035 



Farm, ranch, fisheries, forest manager 
Landscape architect, designer 
Librarian, archivist 
Mathematician, statistician 
Medical, dental technologist 
Military Officer 
Nursa 
Paralegal 

Pe. 'orming artist, musician, entertainer 

Personnel, human resources 

Physical therapist 

Police, fire 

Public health official 

Recreation worker 

Resource, urban planner 

Retail sales 

Science Fields: 

chemist, physicist 

resource scientist 

food, nutrition, textile scientist 

plant scientist (Includes wlnemaker) 

biological scientist 

animal scientist 
Skilled craftsman 
Social , welfare worker 
Unskilled worker 
Veterinary assistant 
Writer, journalist 





Mai pc 
rid i ci 




Femal es 




jd i a rjr 


n 


bd i a ry 


11 


$22,211 


8 


$12,486 


8 


14,583 


5 


13,050 






A 
H 


1 i i nn 


4 


13,625 


A 
H 


y ,uo/ 


16 


19,194 


1 
1 


c. Ann 






1 
1 


OA AAA 

cU ,UUU 


3 


13 000 


C 
3 


i q onn 


1 


22,000 






2 


?A 100 

tH , 1UU 


7 


10 ,uo/ 


2 


12,750 




in CCA 


r t 


20,025 


1 
1 


91 ftftft 


2 


20 ,'600 






3 


12,967 


2 


8,000 


1 




2 


23 


16,118 


42 


12,882 


27 


20,265 


14 


19,136 


9 


19,667 


9 


16,067 


3 


20,667 


23 


16,414 


27 


16,934 


22 


16,686 


26 


14,904 


41 


14,098 


8 


14,850 


4 


16,200 


14 


20,821 


5 


11,380 


8 


8,375 


14 


11,115 


13 


14,808 


20 


11,011 


1 


12,000 


9 


11,400 


4 


10,675 


3 


13,333 



Note: Because of incomplete data for some cases, the n for salaries may be smaller than that shown on the table. 
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